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At Rome Ferdinand signalised himself in two ways. He
showed much capacity in the administration of ecclesiastical
affairs, being notable in particular as the founder of the great
missionary establishment, the Propaganda; and he was still
more distinguished as a great collector of the works of classic
art. It was a time in Rome when the greater part of the col-
lections of sculpture of the classic age which rrid been un-
earthed and gathered together in the Vatican by Topes Julius
II, Leo X, Clement VII, and Paul III, had been scattered by
subsequent Popes who cared nothing about art; 5 and in
Fetdmand's time the Popes had not yet begun again to take
any interest in such things.2 Ferdinand, on the other hand,
inheriting the same tastes as his ancestors, purchased eagerly
all such works which he could obtain, and became the chief
collector of the time in Rome. He built the celebrated Villa
Medici at Rome, and there he collected an immense numbei
of the most priceless works of Greek and Roman sculpture.
These included the Venus de' Medici (found in the villa of
Hadrian at Tivoli), the group of Niobe* and her children
(found near the Porta San Paolo in 1583), the Dancing
Faun, the Wrestlers, the Knife-whetter, the Apollino, and
many statues of classic times, busts of Roman emperois, and
other works of antiquity, which were all subsequently re-
moved by degrees to Florence by him or his successors, and
now adorn the staircases and corridors of the Uf&zi Gallery.
Thus Ferdinand, before he was Grand Duke, purchased out
of his own private funds the six best examples of Greek art
which Florence possesses; and, except the Apollo Belvedere,
the Laocoon, and the Torso of Hercules, the best which were
at thai time known. As regards the Venus (which being pur-
chased by Ferdinand immediately it was found henceforth
received his family name) it is too much the fashion to decry
its excellence, solely because a former generation erred in
the opposite direction. It has been said that this statue cannot
be understood at a single visit; while Byron's well-known